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This is a very severe and earnest text. It is one that applies 
not so much and not alone to the wicked and unbelieving, but also, 
and especially, to the Christians. For the sin that is reproved and 
condemned here by our Lord is one which is not only found among 
the godless children of the world, with whom it is a matter of course 
that they care alone for the riches which this earth affords, because 
they live for it alone: nay, it is also found among Christians, and 
that to an alarming extent; yea, every Christian is more or less 
inclined to yield to it. For we also live in the world and are in need 
of these things for the maintenance of our bodily life. And it is in 
some degree necessary and commanded that we do care for them. 
But, alas! there is so much danger that the necessary and proper 
care changes into excessive and sinful care. And hence it is well 
and expedient to call our attention to this matter again and again. 

We have taken occasion several times during the past months 
to look at this subject. Once the parable of the unjust steward 
taught us how to apply the temporal gifts which, through proper 
care and labor on our part, the heavenly Master and Lord of all 
pours into our lap for our administration. At another time we learned 
from the story of Mary and Martha what the proper care for the body 
consists in, viz., in diligent work and labor and economy, and then, 
that excessive care is wrong, because the care for the welfare of our 
soul is thereby interfered with. In to-day’s text several other reasons 
against this excessive care are mentioned, and furthermore it is 
shown how to overcome it. Let us, then, pay diligent and willing 
attention to our Lord and Savior as He gives us much-needed 
instruction about 

THE SINFUL AND EXCESSIVE CARE FOR THE BODY, 
showing us 
1. Why it is to be avoided, and 
2. How it is to be overcome. 
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1. 


Our Lord shows very conclusively in our text that the anxious 
and excessive care for the body is wrong and sinful, and for this 
reason to be avoided. The first point which he makes is this, that it 
is incompatible with the true worship and service of God. He begins: 
“No man can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” This is clear and self-evident. 
Nobody can serve two masters. Nobody can hire himself out to two 
employers at the same time and work for both and satisfy the de- 
mands of each. While he is working for the one, he cannot at the 
same time do the work of the other. That needs no evidence nor 
proof; everybody can see the truth of this statement at first glance. 
And just as little is it possible for a man to serve two masters with 
his heart, that is, to love and respect both of them as his lords. 
He will either hate the one or love the other, or else he will hold 
to the other one and despise the first one. A Christian, yes, a morally 
upright man of the world, who employs a number of workmen, is not 
satisfied if his employees do their work only because they fear him, 
or merely to earn their wages; nay, his endeavor is to gain their 
respect and love. Now it would be impossible for a man to divide 
his love and respect between two masters. He would either give it to 
the one or to the other. Just as little could a man marry and love 
two wives. And that is just why we cannot love both God and 
mammon, 2. e., money and the goods of this life. If already an 
earthly master wishes to enjoy the respect and love of his servants, 
this holds true in a much higher degree with God. He is not satis- 
fied with our external worship. As long as it is only external, it is 
an abomination to Him. We may go to church three times every 
Sunday, we may pray every day, we may strip ourselves of every- 
thing and give it to the poor and to the church: if it is done merely 
outwardly, it profits us nothing, it only increases our guilt. It is 
the heart that God wants. To serve the true God, according to 
Luther’s beautiful explanation of the First Commandment, means 
“to fear, love, and trust in Him above all things.” And God Him- 
self has explained it by saying: “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, 
with all thy heart,” etc. And again He admonishes us in the Proverbs 
of Solomon: “My son, give me thine heart!” Now, my friends, if 
you want to serve mammon, if you want to set your heart upon the 
things of this world, if the desire for riches and money has taken 
possession of your heart, then the fire of your love to God must 
necessarily be quenched. You cannot divide your heart between 
these two; you must serve one or the other. How long, then, will 
ye halt between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow Him, but 
if mammon, then follow him! 
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The next reason which Christ advances against excessive care 
for the body is, that it is unnecessary. “Therefore take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, 
and the body than raiment?’ etc. The care for the body is un- 
necessary, because God takes care of us. For has He not given us 
our body and life? Has He not created us? Why, then, should He 
neglect to preserve the life which He has given? Why should He 
refuse to provide the things necessary for the maintenance of the 
body which He created? ‘That must be a nice god who would call 
his creatures into existence and then withdraw his hand from them 
and leave them to suffering and starvation! Nay, my friends, our 
God is not such a god as that! He will never forsake those who put 
their trust in Him and serve Him with all their heart. It is true, 
there is a great deal of poverty and suffering in the world. But it 
is not God’s will that it should be so. All this is either His just 
punishment for the sin and wickedness of man, or, and very often so, 
it is directly due to man’s negligence and idleness; it is because man 
does not do his share in acquiring and taking proper care of the 
temporal blessings which God’s merciful hand strews broadcast over 
- this world of ours. 

And does not this satisfy you yet that our anxious care for the 
body is unnecessary? Hear our Lord once more about it: “Behold 
the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they?” That is a withering argument. God 
takes care of the plants and animals. He clothes and feeds them all. 
In the ordinary course of things none of them suffers any wants. 
He has constituted nature so that all plants and animals have what 
they need for their life and sustenance. He provides plenty of air 
and moisture for the plants, and every beast knows where to find its 
food. And these minor creatures put us to shame, whom God has 
endowed with much richer gifts of intellect and understanding. The 

‘fowls of the air neither sow nor reap. They know that their Maker 
sets the table for them every day, and they trust to Him for their 
daily supplies. And God does feed them. He provides new worms, 
or fruit, or whatever they may live of, every day. If they ever have 
to suffer, it is only on account of man’s sin, which has brought curse 
and suffering into the world and also subjected the dumb creature 
to it. Now if God takes such diligent care for the provision of the 
dumb creatures, who are devoid of reason and partly even without 
any conscious life: oh, how much more will He take care of us! 
For are we not much better than they? Why, to us He has not only 
given a body and life; nay, He has endowed us with reason and all 
our senses; He has created us rational beings, who are much more 
sensitive to suffering than dumb animals are. Why, then, should He 
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let us suffer more than them, when we feel it so much more than they? 
But what is more, He has not only given us reason and under- 
standing, He has furthermore endowed us with an immortal soul, 
yea, He has, in our first parents, created us all according to His 
image. And though, in them, we have destroyed this precious gift, 
He loves us nevertheless, and it is His burning desire to restore it 
in the next world in all the descendants of Adam, and He has 
provided all the means to do it; He even sacrificed His own dear 
Son, in order to render this possible. And, my friends, He who thus 
takes care of our soul and abundantly provides for its eternal welfare, 
should He neglect to look out for the minor wants of the body? 
Impossible! 

But, my hearers, the excessive and anxious care for the body is 
not only unnecessary, it is also foolish. This is what is shown next. 
“Which of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit to his stature?” 
Can any one of you do it? If any one of you who is of a small 
stature desired to become taller and stronger, so as to fit him better 
for his work, perhaps he might worry and fret night and day until 
doomsday, and it would not do him a particle of good. And just 
so it is with everything else. All your planning and plotting will 
not make your farm-products grow, nor raise the price of the grain, 
nor improve your business, nor diminish your debt, and relieve your 
financial difficulties. It is the Lord that does it, and He alone can 
do it. “Except the Lod build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it. Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain. It is vain for you to rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the 
bread of sorrows; for so He giveth His beloved sleep.” It is the 
Lord that protects our property, and it is He who crowns our labor. 
It is He that sends rain and sunshine, and makes the fruit of the 
land to grow; it is He that makes our business prosper; it is He 
that fills our coffers. We cannot contribute a particle towards all 
this with all our worry and care. Therefore let us look up to Him 
for our help and support. 

And last, but not least, excessive and anxious care for the body 
is to be avoided because it is sinful. Christ proceeds: “Wherefore, 
if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith?’ So this worrying and fretting about our bodily wants 
and needs is an indication of littleness of faith; it evinces mistrust 
in God’s power to give these things, and in His willingness and 
readiness to provide them. And all doubt and mistrust in God is 
sinful, is an insult against His truthfulness. Such worry is there- 
fore in its nature unchristian; it is heathenish, to call it by the 
right name. Christ Himself says so: “Therefore take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? (For after all these things do the Gentiles seek.) 
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For your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.” For the Gentiles, or heathen, the wicked and unbelievers, 
who have no God and want no God, it is natural to strive after these 
things and to worry about them, for they only live for this life, and 
consequently seek their happiness here, and they have no trust in an 
almighty and kind Father above who provides them with the neces- 
saries of life. But it is not so with Christians. They are, or ought 
to be, aware of the fact that their heavenly Father, who is omnis- 
cient, knows better than they themselves what they need and what is 
good for them, and they ought to trust Him, because He is their 
Father, and as such will surely not deny His children what they need. 
Ah, surely, my hearers, excessive care and worry for the body is to 
be avoided, for it renders true service to God impossible; it is un- 
necessary and useless; it is heathenish and sinful. Let us, then, 
strive to overcome it with the gracious help of God. To this end, 
let me now endeavor to show with few words the manner in which it 
can and must be overcome. 
2. 

The first and main remedy which Christ gives us against anxious 
cares for the body is the anxiety about the welfare of our soul: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” We must seek God’s king- 
dom, 7. e., we ‘are to strive to enter His kingdom, strive to become a 
subject of this mighty King. We are all by nature in the kingdom 
of God’s might and power, for that extends over all creatures in 
heaven and upon earth, and even in hell. For God is the Creator 
and Preserver of all things, and all things, therefore, are subject to 
Him. Nobody can escape from this kingdom. For though the devils 
and the wicked rebel against His rule, yet He reigns over them with 
His almighty scepter, and finally, on the great Day of Judgment, He 
will bring them to subjection, though He must do it by everlasting 
punishment in the flames of hell. 

But there is a kingdom of God from which a man can exclude 
himself, and that is the kingdom of grace and glory. This kingdom 
God has set up to give deluded mankind, seduced by the devil into 
rebellion against Him, an opportunity of returning to Him and re- 
gaining the heaven which they had forfeited by sin. In this king- 
dom we are not by nature, for we are born sinners, and as such in the 
devil’s kingdom. And therefore we must seek this kingdom, must 
strive to enter it while we are here upon earth, so that we may not 
be excluded forever from the kingdom of glory in the world to come. 
It must be our first and only care to enter this kingdom, for upon it 
depends our eternal welfare. And the way in which to seek this 
kingdom, as Christ explains, is to seek the righteousness of God, 
i. e., the righteousness with which we can stand before God and enter 
heaven. That, of course, is not a righteousness of our own, con- 
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sisting in works and virtues, but it is the righteousness of Christ 
which He wrought in our place when He fulfilled the Law and bore 
the penalty of our sin in our stead, and which we appropriate to our- 
selves by faith, which faith God promised to work in our hearts by 
the means of grace, the Gospel and the holy sacraments. Hence the 
way, of seeking the kingdom of God and His fighteousness, in short, 
is to make diligent use of the means of grace: to come to church, 
partake of the Sacrament, read, study and ponder God’s Word, and 
apply it to our hearts and lives. If we do that, we have the precious 
promise that all the things we need for the body will be added unto 
us, and we will have no time and no necessity of worrying about them. 

And one more thing Christ mentions: “Take therefore no thought 
for the morrow,” etc. The morrow, the future, is generally the 
object of all our cares and worry. We have had the means for our 
subsistence in the past, and we are enjoying them to-day, and we 
have not starved to death; yet, strangely enough, we are always 
worried about the future. Just as though God, who has promised 
to support us, would be more apt to forget His promise, or be un- 
able to keep it in the future as He did in the past! O let us dis- 
card this foolish care! Let us pray to the Lord to help us over- 
come it! Let us trust His Word, let us confide in His goodness 
and might! Oh, if we shall only learn to do that, learn to do it 
more and more, what happy, contented people we shall be! 

We are done. We have heard the earnest and stern words of the 
Savior, and they are only too true! We all feel that they have a 
bearing upon us, too. None of us can get up and say, I am entirely 
free from the sinful, unnecessary care and worry about the body and 
the things of this life. Perhaps some of us are troubled less by 
them than others, but we all are inclined that way. I do not exclude 
myself; nay, I have to fight more, perhaps, than many amongst you, 
and I have preached a severe sermon to myself to-day. And I know 
that some of you are despondent about hard times and failure of 
crops and financial embarrassments. O brethren, let us cast away 
these idle and foolish cares, which only mar our happiness, and learn 
to seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness! Amen, 
and Amen. Ger 


A Sermon on the Burial of Samson. 


(The last of a series on the life of Samson.) 
JUDGES 16, 31. 


Samson was dead. He had died at Gaza, where the Philistines 
had imprisoned him after his capture, where, upon a certain day, 
they held a great gathering in honor of their false god Dagon, and 
where, in order to make merry at the expense of poor blind Samson, 
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and to contribute to the honor of their idol to whom they attributed 
their success in capturing Samson, the champion of Israel and of 
the God of Israel, Samson, was led forth to make sport before the 
people. And they set him between the two pillars of the house, or 
temple, or grand stand, which, very likely, was a double-decker, and 
was filled with men arid women and all the lords of the Philistines. 
On the roof of the house alone were about 3000 men and women. 
And Samson called unto the Lord and said, “O Lord God, remember 
me, I pray Thee, and strengthen me only this once, O God!” And 
taking hold of the two middle pillars of the structure, he bowed him- 
self with all his might, and God remembered him and heard his 
prayer, and the house came crashing down, burying and killing him 
and thousands of his and his people’s and God’s enemies. And so 
Samson, the mighty Samson, was dead. 

And then his people came and buried him, and gave him an 
honorable Christian burial. 

It, in reality, does not belong to the life of Samson. He did 
not do it, but his brethren. But the Bible records it, and rounds off 
and puts the period and Amen with it to the life of Samson. And 
so it is no more than proper and right that we, while studying the 
life of Samson, take note of it, and also with it end our meditations 
on Samson. 

And I will acknowledge it, it affords me pleasure to meditate 
and speak on the burial of Samson., I am glad Samson was thus 
buried, and his burial has been placed on record by one who was but 
the penman of God’s Holy Spirit. J am glad of it for Samson’s sake, 
for your sakes and mine, and for Christ’s sake. 


Ly 


Samson received an honorable burial at the hands of his people. 
“His brethren, and all the house of his father,” all his relatives, 
came down to Gaza when they heard of his tragic death, and con- 
sulted and concluded how to properly bury him. 

They thought it worth while, they thought enough of him, to 
spend their time, their labor, and their money in this effort. And 
they left nothing undone which was necessary to give him a burial 
befitting one of the house of Israel, the most illustrious son of the 
tribe of Dan. 

In some way they succeeded in procuring his body from the 
Philistines — either the Philistines were so stunned and paralyzed 
by the fearful blow which they had suffered that they were unfit to 
prevent it, or they feared that the body of Samson would work as a 
charm against them and destroy many more of them. In short, they 
permitted it. Having prepared the body for burial, the relatives 
brought it up to their own country and buried it with all the sacred 
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rites customary among the people of God, between Zorah and Eshtaol, 
in the burying-place of Manoah, his father. 

And there can be no doubt, while they thus solemnly laid him to 
rest, they once again considered the life of him who was now dead, 
but had “judged Israel twenty years,” and very probably were re- 
minded by some officiating priest or preacher of the wonderful deeds 
Samson had performed in those years, and how greatly God had 
blessed them through this Nazarite. And so they were led to mourn 
this great one in Israel who had fallen, and to thank God who had 
raised him up among them, and enabled him to accomplish so great 
a deliverance for them. And I can see how they decorated the grave 
with green twigs and cut flowers, and carefully marked it as the 
grave of Samson with an extra stone or monument, and kept it trim 
and in shape from year to year, and pointed it out to their children 
and their children’s children as the grave of the mighty Danite and 
man of God, Samson, “who judged Israel twenty years,” and was 
feared in all these years throughout the land of the enemies, and 
smote them, both while he lived and as he died. 

Yes, I am glad that Samson was thus buried. I am glad for 
Samson’s sake. He thus came to his own at last. In death and after 
death he received the honor, and gratitude, and praise due him. It 
was rather late. But better late than never. While he lived, the- 
children of Israel had neglected Samson, and had given him no 
acknowledgment, encouragement, and support. He had to stand, and 
labor, and fight alone. The mighty works which he performed, and 
the victorious battles which he fought, were discredited and denounced 
by his people. He was generally despised and decried. No one would 
side with him and speak a word of praise of him. He was at times 
almost considered a nuisance and a curse instead of a boon and a 
blessing. But when he was dead, they found him out, and, in bury- 
ing him, honored him as the hero that he was, and assigned to him 
in their history the place that he deserved as the mighty Samson “who 
judged Israel twenty years,” and defended their liberty against the 
idolatrous uncircumcised Philistines. 

Yes, I am glad, for Samson’s sake, that he received so honorable 
a burial and received the acknowledgment and honor in death that 
was refused him in his lifetime. However late, he finally got what 


was his. 
DR 


But not only for Samson’s sake, but also for our own sakes, for 
your sake and my sake, I am glad to learn that Israel gave Samson 
an honorable burial. 

They buried him. What else could they have done when he was 
dead? People in olden times have done something else, and people 
in these modern days are commencing to do something else with their 
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dead. The heathen, in various times and countries, have erected 
funeral piles and burned their dead upon them, or built special ovens, 
crematories, in which they cremated them. Thus did the old Romans, 
and the heathen in India, where, until very recently, the surviving 
widow was wont to be cremated along with the body of her husband 
when he died. And, as stated, in late years a propaganda has been 
set afoot to establish this custom of cremation in Christian countries. 
Crematories are not only found in frivolous France and free-thinking 
Germany, but also in the large cities of our own country. 

They say, burying plots and lots are so expensive, and it is 
connected with many difficulties and inconveniences to take the dead 
to the distant cemeteries. And the cemeteries themselves, with their 
many decomposing corpses, are a menace to the health of the living. 
Cremating a body is so much cheaper, and sanitary; and they also 
claim that it is more refined and aesthetic. 

Now, Samson was not cremated. It may be, if the uncircum- 
cised Philistines had to do away with his body, they would have 
done it. But his own people, the people of God, took care of it. 
And they buried it. And the people of God have always buried their 
dead, and never believed in cremating them. There are any number 
of burials recorded in the Bible, but not a single case of cremation, 
except you would call that cremation when the sons of Aaron were 
consumed by the fire that leaped forth from the altar of the Lord, 
or the men that cast Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego into the 
fiery furnace prepared by King Nebuchadnezzar. 

Wherever it was customary among heathen to burn their dead, 
they would cease to do so upon becoming Christians. From time 
immemorial to this day the people of God have sacredly observed 
this mode of disposing of their dead, and have turned a deaf ear to 
the utilitarian arguments of the fire fiends. 

I am glad of this, and hope it will ever remain so. But why? 
Chiefly because of the beautiful symbolism contained in the Chris- 
tian burial of the dead, the all-important object lesson that every such 
burial presents, which is not only that we lay the tired and worn-out 

body to rest on the bosom of Mother Earth, whence it came, to which 
those time-honored burying words allude: “Earth to earth, dust to 
dust, and ashes to ashes.” No, not that alone. Such symbolism is 
also understood and applauded by the agnostic and infidel. But 
more. There is a higher symbolism and a deeper meaning connected 
with our Christian burial. It is this: We place and plant the body 
as a seed into the ground, hoping for, and looking forward to, the 
day when it will sprout forth in virile strength and virgin beauty, 
or as our burial formula puts it: “We commit this body to the 
ground, earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes, in the hope of 
the resurrection to eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto His 
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glorious body, according to the working whereby He is able even to 
subdue all things unto Himself.” 

Every body which we lower into the grave is a seed sown for 
the harvest of heaven, a bulb planted into the ground to blossom 
forth as a beautiful flower of heaven on that glorious spring day of 
our Lord’s advent. Therefore we love to cover the coffins of our 
departed with greens, and flowers, and golden sheaves of wheat, and 
plant green shrubs and blooming flowers.on their graves, and make 
veritable gardens out of our cemeteries, their last resting-places. 
That is proper and right, and to be commended and encouraged. 
Well-kept cemeteries, respectable burials, with flowers, and song, and 
sermon, are signs of a higher civilization, refined ideals, true religion, 
spirituality, faith, and hope that reaches beyond the narrow confines 
of this material body and sordid world. 

Yes indeed, I am not one of those who look askance at a nicely 
arranged funeral, or consider plants and flowers out of place there. 
No, give me the tolling bells, the soft, solemn music, and the sweet- 
smelling flowers for funerals. What are they for if not for that? 

But they cost money!— Yes, you miser, you grouch, but what 
is money for? 

But the living! — Yes, they ought to have the preference to the 
dead. Whatever you do, do not neglect them. While you give flowers 
for the dead, do not forget to give bread to the living. And take 
good care not to make the mistake made by so many who with many 
flowers and expensive funerals try to atone for the neglect or actual 
wrong committed against the dead while they lived. Thus the chil- 
dren of Israel had neglected Samson while he was living. If they 
had not, his end might have been less tragic and more glorious. 
But if you have loved and respected one while he was living, you 
may and should also show your love and esteem for him when he is 
dead. Therefore, let us have a full Christian burial for our Christian 
friends and relatives. 

As to cremation. Yes, there is a symbolism in that too. But 
to my mind not a very pleasing one. It reminds me of, and to ‘me 
seems to foreshadow, that fire which shall never be quenched, out of 
which the rich man cried to Abraham in heaven, “Send Lazarus 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my tongue, 
for I am tormented in this flame.” Certainly not a very pleasing 
symbolism, not a very comforting thought when you are led to con- 
nect it with a departed friend, father, or other relative! 

As to the cheapness of it. I hope you are not looking for the 
cheapest mode to dispose of the bodies of your loved ones. If you 
were, I could tell you of a way whereby you might get instead of 
giving money. Sell them to some medical college. The students 
will then dispose of them in their own peculiar, frivolous way. How- 
ever, cremation is not cheap. Those cremation people are in the 
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business and talking their business for nothing else but money, and 
charge from 25 dollars upward for the cremation of a body. 

As to cremation being a refined and aesthetic mode of disposing 
of a corpse — that’s a lie. It is rather a dirty, nasty business. I am 
not judging it by what I have heard or read of it, but by what I 
have seen of it with my own eyes. Some five years ago I was present 
at a cremation, and saw the whole business from beginning to end. 
It was at Buffalo, where they have an up-to-date crematory, in the 
immediate neighborhood of one of their beautiful cemeteries. The 
dead one was not one of my friends or relatives, but a perfect 
stranger to me. They called him colonel. While seeing the cemetery, 
I took occasion to look in at the crematory. And they were just 
getting ready to build the fire in the basement of it. The friends 
and folks of the colonel had departed, and left the burning of him 
entirely to the cremators. And we were given leave to witness the 
whole performance. We were a half dozen people, strangers to 
them and partly to one another, who just happened to drop in and 
see what was going on. And we saw it. 

We saw the fire being lit in the basement, where the empty 
coffins of former victims were strewn about, which they used to help 
the fire along. Then we went upstairs where the oven and the chapel 
were and the colonel in his coffin. They took him to an anteroom. 
There they lifted him out of the coffin and placed him on an iron 
truck. He had only one of those modern shrouds over him, and so 
you could see his bare back, as they lifted him out, and the result 
of a post-mortem on the rear of his head that some doctors must have 
performed in a hurry, for it was a poor job. And juice was dripping 
down from his body, stringy, clammy, uncanny. Having tied down 
his arms with wires,—for, as they explained to us, the heat would 
else cause them to rise up as though he was still alive, — they opened 
the door of the well-heated oven and shoved him in. Through a little 
peep-hole they would watch him to see when he was done. 

As he was shoved in, some one remarked, “That’s the end of the 
colonel!” The man standing next to me, watching the performance, 
turned to me and said, “I am not a Christian, but after what I have 
seen now, no cremation for me or any of mine.” 

In the office they had a row of tin boxes containing the ashes 
of the cremated, numbered and labeled. Upon inquiry, they told us 
that they kept the ashes for a number of weeks, and if no one called 
for them, they would strew them on the lawn outside. 

Now, if you ever should have anything to say about the dis- 
position of my body, don’t disgrace me by having it pulled out of its 
coffin again, half dressed and dripping, nor my ashes used as dung 
for the lawn of a crematory. No, indeed; no! I agree with him 
who said, “No cremation for me or mine!” Rather give me one of 
those old-fashioned burials that I used to witness so often in the 
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country, where they went a-singing resurrection hymns in carrying 
the coffin from the church to God’s acre, in fhe rear of the church, 
and with uncovered heads and praying lips lowered it into the grave. 
And while the ground was filled in, again hymns, bespeaking of 
Christian faith, hope, comfort, and fortitude, were chanted. 

There is sense in that, and sentiment, and poetry, and piety. 
And in the country churchyard itself also, like the one where my 
blessed father lies a-sleeping among his flock, where the evergreen 
grows and the perennial flowers bloom, I can well understand how 
Gray, musing there, could be inspired to write his “Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.” 

Finally, I am glad that Samson received a respectable Christian 
burial for Christ’s sake. Thus Samson, who both in life and in 
death was so exquisite a type of Christ, as we have seen again and 
again, also in his burial typified and foreshadowed our Samson, the 
Savior of all people. 

Even as Samson, though he died a prisoner in the lands and 
hands of his bitterest enemies, yet was buried in grand style by his 
own people in his own country, so Christ, who died as a criminal 
on the cross, yet was not buried in the potter’s field, but His body was 
procured by His own people, good and prominent men, and, richly 
embalmed, buried in a new grave, wherein was never man yet laid, 
in a garden near by. 

Jesus is indeed the body, antitype, and fulfillment of all the 
Old Testament shadows, types, and prophecies; He is the Savior 
promised and sent, who is mighty and able to save from sin, Satan, 
and very death; He is the Prophet that should come; He is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. 

And he that believeth on Him shall not perish, but, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live. Christ will raise him, even as He was 
raised, from the grave to life, eternal life. This is our Christian 
hope and comfort in death and at the burial and graves of our loved 
ones who have died in the Lord. Hsr. 


— u u 


Outline of Sermon from 2 Cor. 4, 13. 
(For a Walther Memorial Service. ) 


We commemorate to-day the services of a man through whom 
God has signally blessed and built up our church in this country. 
Such an act has Scriptural warrant: Hebr. 13, 7; 6, 12 ff.; ch. 12; 
Ps. 48, 18 (“tell it to the generation following”); Deut. 6, 20 ff. 
Grateful remembrance is a standing characteristic of the believer, 
Ps. 103, 2.— True, no good work, even of the regenerate, is perfect. 
Carnal elements may enter into the performance of any virtuous 
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deed. When celebrating the memory of great men, there is danger 
of our idolizing them. In the present case we have been charged 
with this fault already. Men who were divided from Walther in his 
lifetime have viewed with alarm and expressed their displeasure at 
what we have so far done to keep the memory of Walther green 
among us. Thus the sad necessity is laid upon us to declare pub- 
licly that we are neither engaged in man-worship at this hour, after 
the manner of worldly people, nor are we unmindful of the fact that 
Dr. Walther, our efficient teacher and leader, was a mere man like 
other men, subject to the same imperfections as other Christians, and 
exposed to the same dangers as they are. It has never entered our 
mind to think of him in any other light. But a person may be faulted 
when he is right. Such was Walther’s fate in his lifetime, and such 
continues to be his fate after he has passed from us. We honor him 
for the very things for which he was disliked by his opponents. For, 
in those things, we behold in him 


THE SPOKESMAN OF OUR COMMON FAITH. 


1. Walther’s faith. — Walther possessed “the same spirit of faith” 
as others who before him and elsewhere have arisen in the Church 
of Christ to contend earnestly for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints. He had by painstaking and unremitting study of 
the Holy Scriptures and the confessional writings of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church filled his mind with a knowledge of the facts of 
the Christian faith. He knew what God desires men to believe for 
their salvation. Sometimes men attract attention in the Church by 
advocating new and strange teachings, and by organizing their fol- 
lowers into a new denomination or sect. In Walther’s faith there 
was absolutely nothing new. His faith was the old faith laid down 
in the divine revelation of both Testaments of our Bible. The ex- 
tent and the limits of Walther’s faith might be defined by that well- 
known utterance of William Chillingworth: “The Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible.” Walther embraced with ardent 
joy every Word of God, but shrunk with horror from the thought 
that he must embody in his faith anything that was not clearly a 
word of God. 

Walther was a Lutheran, and consciously and intelligently em- 
braced all the confessional statements of our Church which have been 
collected in the Book of Concord. But he did not regard being a 
Lutheran as an advance, or improvement, upon being a Christian. 
In his view a person does not become a Christian first, and later 
develops into a Lutheran. The term Lutheran had, for him, merely 
a historical signification; it contained nothing that was not con- 
tained in the term Christian, or that was essentially different from 
Christian. And yet he was careful to state that the Lutheran Church 
is not the alone-saving Church, and never has claimed to be. Walther 
rightly estimated the Lutheran Church as that visible organization 
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of Christians in which the original teachings of Scripture have been 
preserved with singular purity, free from those mutilations and 
adulterations which have crept into the teachings of other church- 
bodies. The Lutheran Confessions Walther valued merely as faith- 
ful witnesses to the truths of the divine Word. 

Walther’s faith recognized preeminently the fundamental truths 
of the Christian religion. With him, the source of faith, the in- 
strument for producing faith in men, and the determining and 
guiding norm of faith was ever and exclusively Holy Scripture. 
Hence, the divine origin of the Bible, its untrammeled authority, 
its efficacy and sufficiency for every purpose of the saving grace of 
God, were mattérs of extreme importance in Walther’s faith. The 
attempts which learned men in our day are making to discredit the 
Bible, or parts of it, Walther regarded as an unmitigated evil, and 
as a ruthless effort to subvert the foundation of Christian faith. In 
an age carried away with the speculations of philosophy and science, 
Walther stands forth as an unquestioning advocate of the inerrancy 
of all the Scriptures. “The Scripture cannot be broken” — “Das 
Wort sie sollen lassen stahn” —such words of the Lord and the Re- 
former were living principles of Walther’s faith. 

Walther’s faith had grasped that stupendous paradox which lies 
at the base of all Christian teaching: sin and grace, works and faith, 
Law and Gospel. Walther held the master-key that unlocks all the 
perplexing difficulties and contradictions which arise to the mind 
from a contemplation of these paradoxes: he had understood who 
Jesus Christ is, both as to His person and as to His work. On the 
one hand, his faith beheld a gulf of despair, natural man spiritually 
in a condition of utter helplessness and hopelessness, no matter how 
great his progress and advancement may be in other respects. On 
the other hand, he looked up to heights of glory designed to be 
occupied by the very sinners who are lost and condemned by the just 
anger of God. From that gulf to those heights Christ has con- 
structed a ladder by which the sinner mounts from his degradation 
through sin to his elevation through redeeming, justifying, sancti- 
fying, glorifying grace. Christ is the link between God and the 
sinner, and His atoning work is the sinner’s only escape from a 
merited hell to an unmerited heaven. 

Walther’s faith held in high esteem that institute of saving 
grace which God has ordained to be the regenerated sinner’s spiritual 
home during his earthly sojourn, the Christian congregation. No 
American theologian has ever written as exhaustively as Walther on 
the dignity and the responsibility, the rights and the duties of 
membership in a local congregation. He saw the grievous damage 
that must come to the Church, both from hierarchical tendencies 
and from demagogic aspirations among its members. He insisted 
with equal force on the divine origin of the ministerial office and on 
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the right of the congregation to confer this office effectively in all 
its parts. 

But in whatever connection we view Walther’s faith, we always 
find it to be not a mere academic, or intellectual, matter with which 
his mind was pleased to be occupied, but an intensely practical affair, 
affecting in a most direct manner the entire earthly conduct, and in- 
tended to exert a wholesome influence on every earthly relation of a 
church-member. Walther’s faith forbade him, on the one hand, to 
become a bigoted and exclusive fanatic, and, on the other hand, to 
be a lax, latitudinarian liberalist. He regarded the Christian brother- 
hood of faith as a most sacred matter, to be highly cherished, but for 
that very reason not to be lightly dealt or tampered with. 

2. Walther’s testimony.— From the knowledge which he had 
gathered, and the convictions which had matured in his believing 
heart during years of meditation and spiritual trials, Walther began 
to speak. As in the instance of others before him, his faith prompted 
him to utterance, Ps. 116, 10; Acts 4, 20; 5, 32; John 15, 27. Gen- 
uine faith is always accompanied by fearless profession, Rom. 10, 9. 

At the time when Walther began his career as an expounder and 
champion of Christian, or, what comes to the same thing, of Lutheran 
doctrine, about the year 1844, the Lutheran Church of America was 
in a deplorable condition. (See Preface to Der Lutheraner, vol. 1, 1; 
Theol. Quarterly, vol. 15, 65 ff.) Testimony such as Walther was 
able to offer had not been heard in America for many a day, and 
at no time had such testimony been published as extensively and 
vigorously as when Walther began to preach to large congregations 
of Lutherans, to speak at many Lutheran conventions in every part 
of our country, to teach the students at Concordia Seminary, fitting 
hundreds of them to become efficient ministers of our Church, and 
to publish tracts, books, and periodicals. Taking a general survey 
of his life-work during nearly forty years as a minister, theological 
teacher, and editor in the American Lutheran Church, we are con- 
strained to say that Walther developed a marvelous activity as a 
confessor and witness to the truth of God’s Word and Luther’s doc- 
trine pure. He believed, and therefore he spoke. And he proved an 
able spokesman of our common faith. 

We might classify Walther’s faithful testimony under five general 
heads. First and foremost, Walther’s witness was in behalf of doc- 
trine. His leading characteristic was that of a religious teacher. 
Sound and thorough indoctrination he regarded as the primary 
requisite for a healthy spiritual life. He sought to bring home to 
his hearers, and to keep constantly before them, the facts of their 
faith. He aimed at raising up a well-informed following of in- 
telligent and conscious convictions. He desired his people to know 
why they were what they were. It might be held that this is only 
what would be expected of any great religious leader under normal 
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conditions; but that would be hardly doing justice to Walther’s 
labors in behalf of the true doctrine. To estimate properly the value 
of these labors of Walther, we must bear in mind that these labors 
were performed in sect-ridden, unionistic America and in the skep- 
tical and conceited nineteenth century. 

Alongside of Walther’s effort to indoctrinate his followers we 
should place his skillful and able polemics. He set up a stalwart 
defense for the truths which he had positively stated, against all 
sorts of misunderstanding and misapplication of Scriptures and the 
Confessions of our Church. Owing to the opposition which his 
peaceful work encountered at the very start, his utterances and 
writings had to assume a warlike tone, and he strove valiantly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. His experience on account of 
this was a duplicate of David’s: having believed and therefore spoken, 
he was greatly afflicted. But the grace of God was vouchsafed to 
him in sufficient measure to keep him from becoming peevish and 
churlish in his defensive testimonies. 

We note, thirdly, that Walther’s teachings always had a practical 
bent. He was convinced that the finest teaching must be vain and 
valueless, unless it is reduced to practice. Accordingly, he entered 
with zest into raising up well-ordered congregations, and federations 
of congregations into a synod, and later of synods into a larger 
church-body. Every churchly activity enlisted his full interest. He 
prepared the order of service, the hymn-book, the liturgical forms 
to be used by congregations, he framed the constitution of congrega- 
tions, organized missions and charities, and in every way endeavored 
to render his people thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 

At the same time he was careful to use the divine Word for 
correction. Evil tendencies of the time towards lax morals were 
strenuously resisted by him. (Lodges, saloons, usury, dancing, 
theater-going, infanticide.) His ambition was to teach his people 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, they should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world. 

Last, not least, Walther’s consolatory efforts deserve to be named. 
He was a preacher of comfort. Many a sermon, many a confessional 
address, many a funeral oration, and many a personal letter that he 
wrote, evince his consummate ability to wrestle successfully with the 
sorrows of this present life, and show him to have been at heart a 
most tender, affectionate, and sympathetic person. 

Such was Walther, and for these reasons we esteem him, and 
his memory shall remain hallowed among us. May God grant us to 
continue the work which Walther began, and may a double portion 
of his spirit rest upon our present teachers and leaders! May Wal- 
ther’s work remain a wholesome leaven in all our congregations, so 
that we may say of him what was said of pious Abel: “Being dead, 
he yet speaketh.” 


